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EDITORIALS 


Recent statistics on expenditures 
for public schools show that the daily 
individual cost approximates five 
cents. Statistics for 1927, compiled 
by the Library Extension Division, 
place the amount expended annually 
on public libraries in Illinois at 48¢ 
per capita, or a daily average of one 
and three-tenths mills per capita. 
Five cents a day, representing a sum 
less than a single street car fare is a 
very moderate expenditure for pub- 
lic school maintenance, yet it serves 
to show by comparison the extremely 
small amount spent in providing the 
Illinois publie with reading material. 


Various financial gifts to public li- 
braries in Illinois during the last few 
months amount to $54,086. The gifts 
are mostly in the nature of small en- 
dowments, the income to go for the 
purchase of books. 


The estimated cost of new library 
buildings now under construction is 
$280,000 ; $200,000 of this sum is for 
the Illinois College Library at Jack- 
sonville, and includes many subscrip- 
tions. The remaining $80,000 com- 
prise the gifts for three memorial 
publie libraries by local residents. 


Whether the gifts be large or 
small—for books or building, they 
show the ever increasing apprecia- 
tion on the part of Illinois citizens 
for public libraries. 


Each year an increasing number 
of Illinois libraries are completing 
a century, half century or other per- 
iod of existence, and for such ocea- 
sions a celebration of the event is 


appropriate. The anniversary may 
be observed by an historical exhibit, 
pageant and displays marking the li- 
brary’s progress, and may be given 
wide publicity in the community. 


The Library Extension Division is 
very glad to assist in the prepara- 
tion for a celebration by supplying 
articles describing the anniversary 
observances of other libraries and 
material helpful for exhibit planning. 


Libraries that are planning ex- 
hibits at county fairs or other local 
conferences will be interested in the 
article printed in this number on 
Visualizing Library Service: Some 
Experiences of a Business Librarian, 
by Mary Bostwick Day, librarian of 
the National Safety Couneil, Chi- 
cago. 


A library exhibit was held in con- 
nection with the Woman’s World 
Fair which has become an annual 
event in Chicago. The library booth 
was sponsored by the Chieago Li- 
brary Club with Carrie L. Ellott, 
reference librarian of the public li- 
brary, as chairman. 


The fair was opened May 19, and 
continued until the 26th. 


Each day a special phase of library 
work was demonstrated; technical 
libraries by the John Crerar Library, 
business libraries by Mary Bostwick 
Day, librarian of the National Safety 
Council, children’s day by the Chi- 
eago Public Library. Libraries and 
special community service was dem- 
onstrated by Ida Wright of the 
Evanston Publie Library. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION WILL MEET IN DANVILLE 


Addresses by Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 
lie Library, and May Lamberton 
Becker, reader’s guide of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, and author 
of ‘‘Adventures in Reading,’’ are 
features of the program for the meet- 
ing of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion at Danville October 17th to 19th. 


Dr. Theodore W. Koch, librarian 
of Northwestern University Library, 
who is conducting a tour of Euro- 
pean libraries, will give an account 
of his summer’s trip. 


The Children’s Literature section 
will be under the direction of Adah 
Whitcomb, of the Chicago Public 


Library. Cora Hendee, librarian of 
the Highland Park Public Library, 
will conduct the Lending section, and 
William Teal, of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, the College and Reference 
section. O. R. Barnett, president of 
the board of trustees of the Glencoe 
Publie Library, is chairman of the 
Trustees section, where matters of 
interest to all trustees will be dis- 
cussed. 


Hotel Wolford in Danville will be 
the headquarters where all meetings 
will be held. 


Remember the dates, October 17th- 
19th, and make your plans to be 
there. 


MEETING OF THE NORTH SHORE LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


On the invitation of the Evanston 
library board the trustees of libraries 
from Evanston to Waukegan, 53 in 
all, were asked to attend a dinner 
conference at the North Shore Hotel, 
Thursday, June 21st, to consider 
problems of mutual interest. Al- 
though the notice was short, eighteen 
responded, and many others sent, 
with their regrets, hearty commenda- 
tion of the project. 


After the dinner, Dr. T. W. Koch, 
trustee of the Evanston library, Mrs. 
A. W. Errett, president of the Illi- 
nois Library Association, and M. F. 
Gallagher, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, spoke. Charles 
R. Kappes, president of the Evanston 
library board, served both as toast- 
master and as chairman of the busi- 
ness meeting which followed. 


The speaker’s address and the in- 
formal discussion revealed that the 
one outstanding problem common to 
all was the imperative need for more 
money, not only to meet the rapid 


growth of work, but to carry on the 
present work of the library. 


Mr. Gallagher said that in view of 
this unquestioned need for more 
funds and of the fine administration 
by lbraries of funds committed to 
them, a bill granting permissive 
legislation for increased taxation 
will be introduced in the next as- 
sembly. 


Minutes of the Business Session 


Following Mr. Gallagher’s talk the 
group went into business session 
with Mr. Kappes continuing as pre- 
siding officer and Mrs. Tomlinson 
acting as secretary. 


It was moved by Mrs. Oldberg 
that the secretary send the proceed- 
ings of this meeting to the North 
Shore trustees not present. Carried, 


It was further recommended by 
Mrs. Errett that these minutes be 
forwarded by the secretary to Miss 
Anna May Price, editor of Illinois 
Libraries, for publication in the July 
number. 
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Mr. French moved that a central 
executive committee of North Shore 
trustees be formed to act for the 
group. This committee shall be com- 
posed of one trustee from each li- 
brary with an official alternate, both 
to be appointed by each local board. 
Motion carried. 


Mr. French emphasized the import- 
ance of apprising our library con- 
stituencies that legislation for in- 
creased support will be brought up 
in the next assembly. He offered a 
motion that a publicity committee 
of three with Mr. Gallagher as chair- 
man should be appointed for this pur- 
pose. The motion was earried. Mr. 
French and Mrs. Tomlinson were 
made the other members. 


A large attendance by trustees at 
the Danville meeting, October 18th, 
of the Illinois Library Association, 
was also brought up as an important 
step in gaining support for the li- 
brary tax bill to be submitted to the 
next Illinois Assembly. 


Mrs. Oldberg moved that the trus- 
tees present go back to their own 
boards with the request that each 
board appoint one or more trustees 
as its representative at the Danville 
meeting. Carried. 
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How to interest other trustees in 
the main question—library legisla- 
tion in 1929—then became the sub- 
ject of informal discussion. 


For trustees from libraries near 
Chicago it was thought that meet- 
ings similar to the Evanston meeting 
on the south and west sides would 
arouse interest there as it has among 
us. With this in view Mrs. Old- 
berg recommended that the secretary 
send copies of proceedings to the 
Oak Park library board and a south 
side board. She also suggested that 
we write letters to trustees in other 
sections of the State to interest them 
in the Danville meeting. 


Mr. Gallagher pointed out that the 
Danville meeting would consider 
matters of importance other than 
tax legislation; such as pensions for 
librarians, and general revision of 
library laws. 


Suggestion was made that a meet- 
ing of all the library trustees in and 
about Chicago be held in September 
to advance understanding and in- 
terest in the Danville meeting, sup- 
port of library legislation, and the 
library cause in general. 


Marian D. Tomlinson, 


Secretary, North Shore Library 
Trustees Association. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Number of tax supported libraries............... 
Number of endowed libraries with no tax........ 
Number of libraries reporting ................ oye 


Receipts— 
Interest on endowment and gifts............. 


Expenditures— 


Total, exclusive of janitor service........ 


Operating— 
Equipment, heat, light, etc.............. 


Expenditures per capita for libraries reporting... 
Expenditures per capita for state................ 
Number of volumes in libraries.................. 
Population having access to libraries............ 
Population of towns reporting................... 
Per cent of population that are card holders...... 


Circulation per capita of towns reporting........ 


Circulation per capita of State. 


Circulation per volume in library................ 


PERCENTAGE OF LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 


Books— 


Operating— 


1926 
251 
241 
10 
238 


$ 2,616,967.26 


1927 


$ 3,155,765.00 


These figures do not include the reference libraries of Chicago. 


*U. S. Census estimate for 1926, 


386,399.14 349,825.11 
3,317,526.00 3,911,787.14 
222,889.63 235,700.35 
1,203,489.63 1,389,634.82 
1,426,379.26 1,625,335.17 
473,963.48 579,556.66 
46,632.29 48,504.28 
135,501.69 146,923.94 
656,362.59 802,061.28 
228,150.61 248,921.16 
2,966,989.92 $ 3,451,302.49 
.59 .68 
46 48 
4,577,377 4,384,362 
1,228,869 1,297,551 
21,058,478 22,816,641 
6,485,280 *7,203,000 
5,096,949 5,090,591 
5,068,202 5,073,944 
24% 18% 
17.1 vol. 17.6 vol. 
4.2 vol. 4.5 vol. 
3.2 vol. 3.2 vol. 
4.6 times 5.2 times 
1926 1927 
48.1% 47.1% 
5.9 } 16.8 
1.6 22.1 1.5 22.5 
4.6 4.2 
7 7.2 
29.8 30.4 
22.1 23.2 
100 100 
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BOOK SELECTION IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


By Anne Whitmack, Librarian Wilmette Public Library. 


It is probable that every librarian 
has her own individual system of or- 
dering books. Some use the printed 
order cards furnished by standard sup- 
ply houses and simply fill in the neces- 
sary facts, while others use ordinary 
P slips that enable them to write in 
other information besides the essen- 
tial author, title, publisher, date and 
price. These other items may be the 
complete form of author’s name, clas- 
sification number, the subject head- 
ings and L. C. numbers that will en- 
able the cataloger to get the books on 
the shelves immediately after arrival. 
The librarian may also write the 
names of people who will be inter- 
ested in the new books, what the re- 
viewers say about them and which 
if clever, may be quoted. Certain 
other symbols may be used such as 
stars for immediate purchase, the 
plus and minus signs of desirability 
and such other facts as a librarian 
wishes to remember. 


These cards or slips are usually ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the “tentative 
order file.” Every time a librarian 
reads the reviewing magazines or 
trade journals she lists promising titles 
and adds them to her file. She stores 
up all the precious information that 
may help her in marketing the library’s 
books after receipt. 


There are many aids to book selec- 
tion and the more the librarian of the 
small library is familiar with the A. L. 
A. catalog 1926, the current and back 
files of The Booklist and the Stan- 
dard catalogs published by Wilson, the 
better her collection becomes. No one 
has time to know everything about all 
classes of books and expert advice 
should never be despised. 


Besides these standard publications 
there are many monthly and weekly 
periodicals that are of assistance in 
buying. The Publisher’s Weekly an- 
nounces books as they come off the 
press and, if possible, the library 
should subscribe to it as it contains 


useful book information and advertis- 
ing. Most libraries take at least one 
of the newspaper book supplements; 
the Herald Tribune Books, Saturday 
Review of Literature, New York 
Times Book Review; and the maga- 
zines—Bookman, Atlantic Monthly 
and Harpers. The reviews and these 
periodicals should be read but one 
should measure their critical faculty, 
for the librarian using them as guides 
may be misled for they are often bi- 
ased. The technical and _ scientific 
journals such as the Annals of the 
American Academy, the Educational 
Review, the Survey and others give 
well considered and reliable notes. It 
should be a matter of the librarian’s 
daily routine to look these over and 
select possible acquisitions. 


The librarian has no keener pleas- 
ure nor greater duty than that of 
buying books. The more she learns 
about books—the old and the new, 
the rare and the popular, the grave 
and the gay, the greater is her power 
of discriminating selection. She must 
not only know books by hearsay but 
by actual reading, and in conjunction 
with this knowledge of books there 
must be understanding and sympathy 
with the people who borrow books: 
their hobbies, creative and passive; 
their spiritual gropings for truth and 
life; their desire for pleasure and 
education. She studies them so that 
the mention of a book will bring to 
mind the man, woman, or child who 
will be glad to read it. No card eata- 
log ever bridges this gap between 
readers and the books they have 
never dreamed of—it is the librarian 
who must supply this stimulus to 
creative reading. 


Modern systems of merchandising 
and advertising have taught men and 
women to desire a constant supply of 
new wants, new shows, new styles, 
new cars and it is only logical that 
they should desire a constant supply 
of new books. Our patience may be 
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strained by the familiar refrain “have- 
n't you anything new in today?” but 
we must anticipate this by having a 
constant flow of new books. To do 
this the librarian must go over her 
“tentative order file” once a month 
instead of quarterly or semi-annually. 


In making up her monthly order 
she pauses over each title and thinks 
out the reason why that book is im- 
portant for the library. This book is 
necessary because there have been 
many requests and the library has no 
up-to-date books on the subject; Dr. 
Smith will read the next because he is 
an inveterate reader in that class; Mrs. 
Trustee is interested in art and reads 
everything that we can get besides 
calling other peoples attention to the 
fact that we have it; Miss James is 
planning to go to Africa and every- 
thing that we get will be of help to 
her; the high school boys are inter- 
ested in archaeology; this star novel 
on the Book list is on the Woman's 
Club program ; this attractive addition 
of a classic will broaden our collection. 
Each book has a definite place in the 
library’s promotion scheme and should 
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be put into immediate play when it is 
received at the library. The books are 
cataloged as soon as they arrive, some- 
times displayed within twenty-four 
hours after they have come. Post- 
cards are sent notifying people who 
may possibly be interested. A short 
article is sent to the newspapers and 
before the library can realize it the 
books are all out and the demand for 
new books is heard again. 


This game of book buying is ab- 
sorbing and requires all of one’s inter- 
est to keep ahead, as well as to stimu- 
late the demand for more and better 
books. One believes, in looking back 
over some years of book selection, 
that a sound curiosity on the part of 
the librarian is the basis of good book 
selection. Unless she is alive to move- 
ments, activities, people and subjects, 
keen on learning things for herself 
and then passing on her enthusiasm 
to others she is not buying books 
wisely or well. If, as John Cotton 
Dana has said, “The librarian makes 
the library,” her curiosity makes the 
book collection. 


A CRITIC’S RULES FOR SELLING BOOKS 


Anne Carroll Moore gave the fol- 
lowing rules for selling children’s 
books, on her Three Owls page in 
‘*Books.’’ Substitute the word li- 
brarian for bookseller and the rules 
form very good suggestions for the 
librarians of public libraries. 


“1. Don’t wait for Children’s 
Book Week to set your shop in order. 
Try selecting vour children’s books 
first for a change—before you be- 
come tired of books in general. Chil- 
dren’s books are worth thinking 
about. Beware of the line of least 
resistance in ordering. That way 
lies boredom for yourself and the 
public and hard luck for deserving 
books. 


‘*2. Treat your book stock as a 
true gardener treats his garden. 
Plant hardy annuals, perennials and 
self sowers in familiar association 
with new varieties. Refertilize, irri- 
gate, pull out the chickweed and 
make occasional bonfires of dead 
wood for the good of the rose bushes. 


‘<3. Know your community, even 
if you have to close your shop one 
day a week to do it. It is as necessary 
for a suecessful bookseller to get out- 
side his shop as to get inside his 
stock. 


Court criticism and sugges- 
tion from a publie which may be far 
more interested in children’s books 
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and reading than you imagine, from 
an inside standpoint. 


‘*5. Stock for individuals with 
different tastes, not merely for mass 
buying at holiday time. Keep a pad 
on which to list all requests you are 
unable to fill each day. Appraise 
these requests at least once a week. 


‘*6. Single copies of books you 
want to sell should be watched ecare- 
fully and reordered at once. A book 
out of sight is too often out of mind. 


“7. Do not be afraid of stocking 
poetry or any good thing for chil- 
dren, but choose editions with care. 


**8. The bookseller who reads 
children’s books comparatively, con- 
tinuously and intelligently, is not 
lost. An associative memory backed 
by a discriminating knowledge of 
books in general is worth tons cf 
‘selling points’ for any real book. 


‘*9. An original book usually calls 
for special technique in_ selling. 
Never forget that 1,500 copies of 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ once lay in an 
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American stockroom for months for 
lack of it. 


‘*10. Be ready for birthdays, anni- 
versaries, special holidays, a little in 
advance of your public, but don’t 
celebrate any day too obviously. The 
public has imagination, too. 


‘*11. Make your shop look ship- 
shape and up-to-date every day for 
the boys and girls. No public is more 
critical of environment. Let children 
or grown-ups browse unmolested. 
Grind no axes here. Don’t be ‘earn- 
est’ or condescending. 


**12. Lists and eatalogs are indis- 
pensable aids, but not ends to book- 
selling. He who buys or sells from 
lists misses most of the fun in chil- 
dren’s books. Age tags are an 
abomination and an afront to youth- 
ful intelligence. Substitute chil- 
dren and boys and girls for juvenile 
and watch the effect on shop, com- 
munity and yourself over a period 
of years. 

‘Take off torn and soiled jackets 
from bargain books and make them 
look like real bargains.”’ 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


I am the storehouse of knowledge in 
this city. 


I am opportunity. 


I am the continuation of school for 
all. 


I hold within myself the desires, 
hopes, theories, philosophies, impres- 
sions, doctrines, culture, attainments, 
experience, and science of all ages. 


I am a house of wisdom and an in- 
stitution of happiness. 


I am supported by the people for 
the people. 


I offer the opportunity to know all 
there is to know about vour work. 


I am for those who would enjoy 
fiction, poetry, philosophy, biog- 
raphy, or learn more about business, 
trade and science. 


I have books for all tastes and 
needs and creeds. 


T am free to the public to profit 
from and enjoy. 


I am in the eare of courteous at- 
tendants, whose duty it is to help 
you to profit from me. 


I open my doors as a great public 
mental recreation ground for your 
leisure hours.—Davenport Public 
Library. 


Thi ok a ay 

Springfield Boy Scouts’ Exhibit. ‘a 
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VISUALIZING LIBRARY SERVICE* 


By Mary Bostwick Day, Librarian, National Safety Council, Chicago. 


Visualizing our library service to 
the public is perhaps one of the most 
difficult tasks which any of us has to 
perform. It requires initiative, it 
must be direct, definitely planned, con- 
structive, forward-looking and digni- 
fied. It is my purpose to review some 
of the salient features of library booth 
exhibits in general, hoping that some 
of the points may be helpful to those 
of you who may be planning an ex- 
hibit this coming year for a state or 
county fair, exhibits for the many 
special days and weeks, special expo- 
sitions and exhibitions put on by many 
business, professional and welfare as- 
sociations. These exhibits are annual- 
ly given nation, state and city-wide 
publicity. They are splendid avenues 
for the display of our library goods at 
small cost and with little red tape and 
work. To line up with these associa- 
tions and organizations requires alert- 
ness to possibilities of a display, tact- 
ful contacts with those in charge of 
the entire exhibition, definite layout 
of the proposed proposition, and above 
all the ability to visualize the class of 
patrons—the average person in at- 
tendance—what are they interested in, 
what could they be induced to he in- 
terested in, and what real service can 
my library render such a fair, such 
an exposition or such a convention. 

To build up such an exhibit, inter- 
pret it to a mass of several thousand 
patrons—sometimes of a heterogene- 
ous character—other times of a spe- 
cialized nature—is a real job, requiring 
much thoughtful planning and some 
hard work, but in the end real jov 
to the one in charge who has made the 
contact between his library and _ his 
public. 


Our problem is to secure a good 
central location and endeavor in every 
way to have a friendly appearance to 
our booth—not a fenced in appear- 
ance. An open front, display tables, 
racks, chairs, settees, rugs—all give 
a note of hospitality, and a background 
for the exhibit mats—containing post- 


ers, photographs, pamphlets, lists—all 
tied together with short pithy head- 
ings, which center around the main 
thought of the exhibit, whether it be 
home building, a woman’s world’s 
fair, a Rotary meeting or a banking 
or gas convention. The great tempta- 
tion in exhibit planning is to attempt 
too much. It is far better to get over 
one central idea—certain high spots 
and have them well fixed in the minds 
of the observer than to try to fill up 
space. 

With our space allocated, our sign 
up, our furniture which has possibly 
been loaned by a library or office equip- 
ment company, in place, exhibit mats 
tacked up with thumb tacks to match 
the mats, and display tables with books 
and periodicals loaned by publishers 
tying up with the mats, we are now 
ready for business! We will not op- 
erate as a “Foster Bureau ;” every con- 
vention has its own travel and infor- 
mation bureaus. But we will try to 
interpret our library to the many visi- 
tors who will drop in to talk about 
books, to give friendly advice on books 
and make them feel that it is their li- 
brary. We will have form cards to 
have people register their requests. 
If their requests are going to require 
considerable research, we will offer to 
have the data ready for them if they 
will come to our library. 


Our publicity program for the ex- 
hibit has already been planned for— 
we will have a notice in the official 
program, in the directory of exhibi- 
tors, in newspapers, in anv slides used 
at the various meetings being held, 
in the “convention daily,” in lists and 
booklets. We will have ietters sent 
out to those whom we know will at- 
tend, or whom we want to induce to 
come, and in many other ways we will 
let our public know that we are on the 
job and are to be an integral part of 
the convention. 

For the principles of exhibiting we 
could do no better than to read care- 
fully the book—The A. B. C. of Ex- 


*Abstract of talk before Business Librarians, Dec. 30, 1927. 
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hibit Planning, by E. G. Routzahn, 
published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1918. The Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, March, 
1926, contains specific suggestions for 
library exhibits, material for distribu- 
tion at such an exhibit, the use of a 
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question box and how to advertise the 
exhibit. A bibliography is appended. 
Joseph L. Wheeler’s invaluable book 
The Library and the Community, pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1924, contains a most interest- 
ing chapter on exhibits and displays. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


1928 
Libraries 

Conferences Librarians Directors Visitors Total Represented 
POPE. 37 16 4 57 19 
13 15 5 33 7 
eT 15 10 9 34 12 
University of Illinois............ 53 23 2 78 28 
25 9 1 35 16 
9 9 5 23 6 


More than usual interest was dis- 
played in the Regional library confer- 
ences held in March and April. More 
libraries were represented and the 
total attendance exceeded that of last 
year by 173. The largest increase came 
in the number of trustees present. 

Special subjects of importance to 
trustees were incorporated in the pro- 
gram. At most of the conferences 
these topics were discussed at the 
lunch hour, which permitted practical- 
ly all of the trustees of the local li- 
brary to attend. Special assignments 
had been made to trustees who were 
prepared to present the subjects, but 
informal discussions brought out many 
interesting facts and practices. 


Everyone was interested in library 
finances. Full explanation was given 
of the change in the valuation for 
computing taxes from the one-half to 
full property value, and in the corres- 
ponding decrease of the library tax 
rate from 1.8 mills to nine-tenths mill. 
Many trustees stated that in the reas- 
sessment of property, valuation had 
been severely cut and the tax realiza- 


tion on it for library purposes would 
be much less than in the previous year. 

The attorney general’s opinion in 
regard to library appropriations was 
explained. The opinion states that 
city libraries could spend in one year 
no more than the amount specified in 
the appropriation ordinance for that 
year. Trustees of city libraries were 
urged to see that any balance remain- 
ing in the library fund at the close of 
the fiscal vear was added to the new 
appropriation necessary for the fol- 
lowing year. 

This precaution is not necessary for 
village and township libraries since 
these municipalities vote on the tax 
rate and an election is required to 
change the rate. In city libraries the 
tax is subject to change at the will of 
the council or commission. 


Special tax assessments include such 
assessments as sewer, water mains, 
pavement and straightening or widen- 
ing streets. Such assessments are 
made against the property adjacent to 
the improvements. City property must 
pay its share of such taxes—the city 
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library as well as all other city depart- 
ments. These high assessments are 
most unfortunate for libraries with 
small incomes. ‘Their direct effect is 
upon the book fund since all other 
items in the budget are more or less 
fixed. Ina few cases trustees reported 
that the city or village paid the li- 
brary’s assessment in whole or in part 
from the municipality's general, mis- 
cellaneous or special benefit fund. 

Library insurance. Practically all 
public libraries in Illinois carry insur- 
ance on buildings, books and equip- 
ment. Many of the larger libraries 
in the United States, such as Detroit. 
Omaha, and San Francisco, carry ro 
instirance whatever. 

The Illinois rate for insurance is 
fixed by the State Inspection Bureau 
and depends upon fire hazards and 
fire equipment. 

The rate on the contents of the li- 
brary is much higher than on the 
building itself. In a random group of 
cities, rates on the building range from 
22c to 29c, while the rate fot books 
and equipment for these same cities 
is from 65c to 90e on the $100 valua- 
tion. 

Policies written for 80% or 90% 
of the full value are entitled to a re- 
duction in the rate. Few libraries 
carry such high coverage. A pelicy 
calling for 90% of the full value is 
given only in cities with very good 
fire protection. 

The length of a policy is generally 
one, three, or five vears. The three 
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year policy costs 2144 times the annual 
rate, while the five year policy rate is 
four times the annual rate. It is bet- 
ter to insure for three years rather 
than five, since the rates may be 
changed because of a decrease in fire 
hazards or an increase in city fire pro- 
tection. 

Larger libraries usually write their 
insurance in two or more policies ma- 
turing in different years so that the 
policies shall not all come due at the 
same time. 

Other topics on the program includ- 
ed a survey of rural and non-resident 
borrowers by counties, cooperation of 
schools and public libraries, and re- 
views of new library publications. 

Talks on new books for children, 
adult fiction and classed books con- 
sumed a large part of the afternoon 
session. 

Mrs. A. W. Errett, President of 
the Illinois Library Association, at- 
tended four of the conferences. The 
other I. L. A. delegates were Mr. Hen- 
ry, Chicago University; Effie Lans- 
den, Cairo; Alice Williams, Moline; 
Bella Steuernagel, Belleville; and Vil- 
da Beem, Ottawa. 

At each of the conferences these 
delegates presented the work of the 
I, L. A., solicited new members and 
gave a full explanation of the library 
bill in the last General Assembly, and 
its failure to become a law owing to 
the Governor’s veto. The legislative 
committee of the I. L. A. plans to in- 
troduce the same bill when the legis- 
lature convenes again in January. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL TOUR 


Under the direction of Anne M. 
Boyd, Margaret A. Gramesly, and 
Marie M. Hostetter, instructors, sev- 
enty-six students of the University of 
Illinois library school made a five day 
inspection tour of public, special and 
school libraries. 

On Monday, April 9th, the party 
left Urbana for Decatur where the 
Decatur Public Library, the Decatur 
High School Library and the James 


Millikin 
visited. 

Their traveling in motor buses 
greatly facilitated their visits. 

Arriving in Springfield Monday af- 
ternoon the Lincoln monument was 
visited before dinner, and in the even- 
ing the Lincoln Library and _ its 
branches were inspected. 

Tuesday morning the State Library 
Divisions and the Historical library 


University Library were 


et 
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were visited. Before leaving for St. 
Louis in the early afternoon the party 
had time for a short visit at the Lin- 
coln home, 

En route they stopped at Blackburn 
College, Carlinville, where they were 
entertained for supper and arrived in 
St. Louis that night. 

Wednesday to Friday were devoted 
to the St. Louis public library and its 
branches, including the St. Louis Mer- 
cantile Library Association, Wood- 
ward and Tiernan Printing Company, 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens Li- 
brary, Washington University Library, 
Missouri Historical Society, and the 
City Art Museum and Library. 

Thus are the students given a view 
of the extent and variety of library 
work. They are enabled to see much 
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of the practical work of small libraries, 
large city libraries, branches, school 
systems, college and other highly 
specialized libraries. The effective 
usefulness of libraries is so dependent 
on the cooperation of the librarians 
with the curators and guardians of 
other institutions of learning, and on 
their familiarity with the printing and 
publishing world that an _ extensive 
tour of this sort under expert super- 
vision, proves of inestimable value to 
the students. 

This inspection tour is a required 
part of the library course, each stu- 
dent being required to write a report 
on some special phase of the work of 
the libraries visited. In alternate years 
a tour is conducted through the Chi- 
cago libraries and museums. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi has made its first appro- 
priation for state library extension 
work—$5,000 a year for the coming 
biennium for the State Library Com- 
mission created in 1926. The Com- 
mission plans to emphasize field work 
with the libraries of the state, and 
especially the development of county 
libraries. 


The librarians of the state have for 
some years been working for a li- 
brary commission. This year the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs made 
the appropriation a major legislative 
project, the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers rallied to its support and 


many interested individuals helped. 
Printed matter and posters were pro- 
vided by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Extension. Its Executive As- 
sistant aided by conference with the 
leaders in the movement, newspaper 
publicity, and talks at club and library 
gatherings. 

The chairman of the Library Com- 
mission is Whitman Davis, librarian 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The State Librarian, Mrs. 
W. F. Marshall, and the President of 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Susie Powell, are ex-officio 
members. Two others are appointed 
by the Governor. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Illinois librarians were well repre- 
sented in the fiftieth annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on May 28-June 2. A special 
interest in the conference was felt 
by Illinois people because Carl B. 
Roden, president of the A. L. A. is 
one of our own Tllinois librarians, 
and the added effort to be present 


at the conference was made possible 
by the accessibility of the meeting 
place at West Baden, Indiana. 

Mr. Roden stressed in his address 
before the association the changes 
required in library work in the past 
ten years, made necessary to meet 
the new conditions created by the 
World War. He reeounted briefly 
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the library history of this period and 
named as the three most important 
projects in the library program, li- 
brary extension, adult education, 
and education for librarianship. The 
history of library service and the 
opportunities for extended library 
work were emphasized throughout 
the general sessions. Library work 
as a factor in promoting internation- 
al harmony was also considered in 
the conference at which a delegation 
from Mexico were guests of the A. 
L. A. and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

In the field of adult education 
there was reported a growing inter- 
est on the part of business concerns 
in furthering reading habits of their 
employees and the committee on Li- 
brary Extension reported a need for 
funds to supply direct aid to counties 
in the establishment of library ser- 
vice. 

Linda A. Eastman, librarian of 
the public library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion to sueceed Mr, Roden. Other 
new Officers are: 

First Vice President, Malcolm G. 
Wyer, librarian, public library, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Second Vice President, Harriet A. 
Wood, state assistant director and 
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supervisor, School Libraries, Library 
Division, Minnesota Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
librarian, public library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 


Executive Board, H. M. Lyden- 
berg, chief reference librarian, New 
York Public Library, New York, 
New York. 


Executive Board, Joseph  L. 
Wheeler, librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund, 
George Woodruff, National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, Illinois. 

The following members 
elected to the Council: 

Edith M. Coulter, reference libra- 
rian, University of California library, 
and assistant professor, School of Li- 
brarianship, Berkeley, California. 

Jennie M. Flexner, head of Circu- 
lation Department, Free Publie Li- 
brary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Paul M. Paine, librarian, Public 
Library, Syracuse, New York. 

Jessie Sargeant Smith, supervisor 
of Branches, Publie Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian, 
Public Library, DesMoines, Iowa. 


were 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOUR AND PILGRIMAGE TO EUROPEAN 
LIBRARIES 


Dr. T. W. Koch, librarian of 
Northwestern University, is conduct- 
ing a prilgrimage to European li- 
braries. The most important are the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris; Li- 
braries of the League of Nations, 
Geneva; Vatican Library; National 
Library at Florence; University Li- 
brary at Leipzig; Prussian State Li- 
brary at Berlin; International Insti- 
tute of Bibliography; New Library 
of the University of Louvain, Brus- 


sels; and British Museum, London. 
The party sailed June 30 and returns 
September 6. 

Illinois is represented in the party 
of seventeen librarians from various 
parts of the United States by Frances 
Simpson of the University of Illinois, 
Julia Fink, librarian of Aurora pub- 
lic library, and Laura Perrin, libra- 
rian of the Waukegan public library. 

Miss Simpson will assist Dr. Koch 
with a number of lectures. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, WEST 
BADEN 


The library trustees in attendance 
at the A. L. A. conference at West 
Baden passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

Recommendations, to be sent to 
A. L. A. Council, of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Trustees and Committee on 
Library Revenues on Library trust or 
endowment funds, 

1. Be sure of the legal authority 
on the part of the Library DBoard or 
the City to hold and to administer trust 
funds. More power may be needed 
by the Library Board or the City to 
do this effectively. A city should have 
the same powers in the control of trust 
funds as a university or college board 
of trustees. Life interest funds—prin- 
cipal to go to the library at the death 
of specified individuals or an individ- 
ual should be possible. 

2. Safety should be the first con- 
sideration in investing funds. Legal 
for Savings Banks investments is a 
good rule. 

3. Investments should be diversi- 
fied. Not over 5 or 10 per cent of funds 
should be invested in any one security 
or anv institution or corporation. 

4. Invest in few securities exempt 
from Federal Income Tax—a library 
board will he paving for something it 
does not vet—tax exemption. 

5. No investments should he made 
in the securities of an institution or 
corporation in which anv member of 
the Board is directly active in the 
management, 


6. So far as the terms of the gifts 
or bequests permit have one invest- 
ment account and divide the income 
semi-annually according to the princi- 
pal of each fund. This will save much 
labor and will permit the making of 
investments to better advantage. Few- 
er baby bonds. It will also greatly 
stabilize the investments. 

7. So far as possible persuade ben- 
efactors of the library not to tie up 
the funds in such a way as to defeat 
the real purpose of serving the public, 
owing to changed conditions. 

8. The custodian of all library se- 
curities and other funds should be 
adequately covered with surety bonds, 
guaranteeing his integrity, the expense 
of said surety bonds to be a charge 
against the library. 

9. Provide an annual audit of the 
securities and funds of the Board, 
either by the City Comptroller or by 

10, Publish in the annual report the 
list of securities held, the income from 
each, with descriptions, etc. The Board 
will often ask itself the question in 
making an investment. “How will it 
look in print?”—a wholesome safe- 
guard. 

Porter Paddock, 
Springfield, : 


George G. Davidson, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Mrs. J. F. Breneman, 
Columbia City, Ind. 


THE JOHN NEWBERRY MEDAL 


The John Newbery medal awarded 
annually for the most distinguished 
children’s book of the year, was pre- 
sented to Dhan Gopal Mukerji for his 
book “Gay-neck” at the annual con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociation. Gay-neck is the storv of 
a pigeon born in India and the atmos- 
phere of that country, Mr. Mukerji’s 
native land, permeates the tale. 

The medal is named in honor of 


John Newbery, an eighteenth century 
publisher and book seller and is award- 
ed only to a citizen or resident of the 
United States. Frederic G. Melcher, 
one of the editors of the Publishers 
Weekly, is the donor. 

Former winning books have been 
Smoky. Will James: Tales from silver 
lands, Charles Finger: Vovages of Dr. 
Dolittle. Hugh Lofting: and Story of 
mankind, Hendrick VanToon. 
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““ALICE IN WONDERLAND” BRINGS $75,000 


$75,000 was paid by an American 
dealer for the original manuscript of 
“Alice’s Adventures in  Wonder- 
land,’’ when it was offered for sale 
at Sotheby’s auction room in Lon- 
don recently. The British Museum 
dropped out of the bidding at $62,- 
500, but many Americans would like 
to see the manuscript return to Eng- 
land and remain in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford with the manu- 
scripts of Lewis Carroll’s other books. 


Charles Wilson, literary editor of 
an Arkansas journal, ‘‘ All’s Well,’’ 
wrote the following poem on Alice 
after looking over the reproduction 
of the original 1866 edition: 


A book, a breeze, a dream-brought 
fall, 
A mouse of tearful guises, 
A jar of magic marmalade 
And a dodo giving prizes. 


A eaterpillar prone to digs, 
A super-smiling Cheshire eat, 
A duchess, rampant, knowing that 
Pigs will soon be pigs. 


A house of cardboard royalty, 
A croquet court of whispers, 

A March-hare-hatter-dormouse tea, 
A tale of treacle-tasting sisters— 


Alice, I have turned the pages 
through, 

Alice, the wonderland of life is there, 

You have washed your cheeks in the 
morning dew, 

You have shaped a rainbow of your 
hair. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
Books for Adults 


Wayfarer in Hungary, George A. 
Birmingham. 

Peasants, Konrad Bereovici. 

Timbuctoo, Leland Hall. 

To the Land of the Eagle, Paul 
Edmond. 


Adventures in Arabia, W. B. Sea- 
brook. 

New Zealand, Pember Reeves. 

Sweden, Dudley Heathcote. 

New Germany, Ernest Jackh. 


Books for Children 


Little Black Eyes, Karlene Kent. 
Moon’s Birthday, Dorothy Rowe. 
Nadita, Grace Moon. 

Peppi, the Duck, Rhea Wells. 

Ah Fu, E, M. Nevill. 


Betty in Canada, E. B. McDonald 
and J. Dalrymple. 


In Sunny Spain, Katherine Lee 
Bates. 
Kembo, W. E. Barnard. 


Three Camels, E. H. Spriggs. 


The above books are from those listed in the International Mind Aleove 
sent out as gifts of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Summer Term 


Splendid opportunities are offered 
those desiring professional training 
for library work by the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. More and more library 
boards are requiring at least a mini- 
mum of training for even the smallest 
libraries. 

This year the summer term offers 
library courses as follows: for first 
year library school students; for ad- 
vanced library school students and 
graduates ; and for high school gradu- 
ates. 

The courses for first year library 
school students are accepted for credit 
toward the degree B. S. in Library 
Science, which may be given at the 
completion of one year of work in the 
library school. A bachelor’s degree in 
arts or science from an approved col- 
lege or university is a prerequisite. 
Library experience is desirable but 
not required. 

Those given this summer are: Ref- 
erence, Selection of Books, Order and 
Accession, and Practice. In alternate 
summers Cataloging and Classification 
are given. 

The courses for advanced library 
school students and graduates consist 
of a thesis: High School Library Ad- 
ministration, Bookbuving for the 
large library, Library buildings and 
equipment. They are offered to those 
having finished one year (30 semester 
hours) in library science in an ap- 
proved library school and are accepted 


as fulfilling in part the requirement for 
the Master’s degree if the student 
registers in the graduate school. 

The courses for high school gradu- 
ates are open only to librarians, assist- 
ants, and teacher-librarians who are 
high school graduates and to those 
not employed in libraries who have 
completed one full year of study in an 
approved college or university. Spe- 
cial consideration is given in these 
courses to the problems confronting 
the libraries of Illinois. They cover 
in a briefer and more elementary fash- 
ion the subjects taught in the advanced 
courses: Classification, Cataloging, 
Selection of Books, Reference work, 
and Libraries and Children. No uni- 
versity credit is given to these students. 

Many departments of the university 
offer courses during the summer 
thereby giving librarians the oppor- 
tunity of varying their work by taking 
one or more courses in Literature, 
History or Science, and of obtaining 
credit in the Arts or Science colleges. 

The summer term lasts eight weeks, 
this vear beginning June 18th. Schol- 
arships are offered to Illinois librarians 
and to those under contract to become 
librarians in Tllinois, reducing the in- 
cidental fee from $20 to $8. 

Registration days for the next reg- 
ular session of the Library School are 
Friday to Tuesday, September 14-18, 
1928. Further information may be 
procured from the Director of the Li- 
brary School, Urbana, Illinois. 


NEW LIBRARIES 


Antioch. A special election which 
was held in March to vote on a nine- 
tenths mill tax for a village library 
was carried by a large majority. An- 
tioch is a small village of 775 popula- 
tion in Lake County. The Woman’s 
Club has been financing a small library 
for the last six years and now appreci- 
ate this acknowledgment by the public 
of their efforts. 


Bellwood. The village is a rapidly 
growing community in Cook County. 
Not discouraged by the failure of the 
election for a library tax in 1927, a 
new election was called again this year 
with the satisfactory result of 1054 for 
and 157 against the 1.8 mill tax. 

Deerfield. West Deerfield Town- 
ship, Lake County, on April 3rd, con- 
ducted a successful election for a nine- 
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tenths mill tax for a public library. 
The township includes Deerfield vil- 
lage and a part of Lake Forest city. 
In 1926 the representatives of all civic 
organizations of Deerfield organized 
a Deerfield public library association 
which has financed a small library 
since that time. 


Gridley. Through the interests of 
the Community Welfare Club, which 
has had charge of a little library since 
1916, a village election was held in 
April to vote on a nine-tenths mill li- 
brary tax. The tax was carried by a 
vote of 208 to 144. Gridley is a vil- 
lage of 720 population in McLean 
County. 
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Prophetstown. In March the city 
council passed an ordinance creating 
a city library. The ordinance was 
rather more an acceptance of the gift 
of Minnie Adams of a new library 
building which she wished to give the 


city as a memorial to her husband 
Henry C. Adams. 


The city council in accepting the 
building voted to maintain the library 
with an annual appropriation of not 
less than nine-tenths of a mill tax 
which will probably yield an income 
of $900. Prophetstown is a city in 
Whiteside County with a population 


of 1159. 


GIFTS 


Argo. The Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company gave $500 to the Sum- 
mit-Argo publie library. For a num- 
ber of years the company has con- 
tributed to the support of the li- 
brary. This last gift followed the re- 
ceipt of the annual report of the li- 
brary whieh the general manager 
forwarded to the New York office 
with a recommendation that the com- 
pany give the library some financial 
aid. 


Batavia. John C. Augustine, a 
resident of Batavia, has willed to the 
township public library $2,000 to be 
spent by the executors for the pur- 
chase of scientific and_ historical 
works. 


Cairo. The daughters of Mrs. 
John A. Miller have given in her 
memory four stone benches and two 
bird baths for the grounds about the 
library. They add much to the ap- 
pearance and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the public. 


Downers Grove. The library com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club has 
given $100 toward the ‘‘ Wells Book 
Fund.’’ The fund has been named 
in honor of L. B. Wells, who has been 


president of the library board for 
fifteen years and who has given most 
generously of his time and thought 
to the development of the library. 


Glen Ellyn. The Friends of the 
library have sent to the library a 
check for $482.56 as the result of 
their vear’s work. $25.00 also came 
in from the Glen Ellyn News and has 
been used to purchase the Pageant 
of America. 


Gridley. $200 has been paid into 
the treasury of the public library by 
the estate of E. F. Kent. Mr. Kent 
was always a _ public-spirited man 
and a great friend of the library. 


Fairbury. The Munz family and 
Samuel H. Scharlach, of Fairbury, 
have presented the Dominy Memorial 
Library with 125 beautiful large 
mounted photographs in three port- 
folios, of the Cathedrals, government 
palaces, historical places and great 
works of art of England, France, 
Italy, Belgium and Germany. The 
librarian is eataloging the pictures 
with a brief but comprehensive 
identifying outline history of each of 
them. 
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Harvey. The Woman's Club re- 
alized $40.00 from an entertainment 
which they gave. The money was 
given to the public library to be 
added to the book fund. 


Kewanee. The trustees of the Lay 
Memorial fund of $25,000 have 
turned the trust fund over to the Ke- 
wanee township library. The income 
is to be used for the purchase of 
books. 


Mr. Hiram Lay was one of the 
members of the first library board of 
Kewanee and was always interested 
in every progressive movement un- 
dertaken in the city. His heirs be- 
lieve that the money could noi be 
better spent than in books for the li- 
brary. The income will amount to 
about $1,200 per year. 


Lincoln. A gift of $5,000 to be 
used as a trust fund for the Lincoln 
College library has been made by 
Mrs. Orlando Webber, of New York, 
but who formerly lived on a farm 
near Lincoln. 


Lockport. The association library 
of Lockport has received $500 from 
the estate of J. L. G. Marvin. Mr. 
Marvin also willed $1,000 for a pub- 
lie library building. The present 
building is maintained by the Wo- 
man’s Club. The $1,000 is being 
kept for a new building. 


Mendota. The Woman’s Club has 
started a nucleus for an endowment 
fund for the public library with a 
gift of $100. 


Quincy. A bequest of $10,000 from 
the estate of Anna Shepherd Woods 
has been paid into the library treas- 
ury, the income of which is to be 
used for books. Mrs. Woods was for 
many years president of the library 
board. 

Henry Ford has given the Quincy 
public library a set of McGuffey 
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readers. Tle has had the readers, 
long out of print, republished. The 
books are bound as in the original 
edition, illustrated with quaint wood 
cuts, the first four in much decorated 
board covers and the two last in 
leather. These are the readers re- 
ferred to in Mark Sullivan’s second 
volume of Our Times. 


Rushville. A. M. Bagby, a former 
resident of Rushville, and many 
times a donor to the public library, 
has recently sent the library a bronze 
bust of Lincoln, done by the Ameri- 
ean sculptor, Herman A. MacNeil. 


Tuscola. The reduction in the as- 
sessed valuation of Tuscola has so 
reduced the library tax income that 
the Woman’s Club sponsored a bene- 
fit for the library from which they 
obtained $100. 


Winnetka. Since the remodeling 
of the public library has been com- 
pleted the trustees have reported two 
unexpected contributions; one in the 
form of a $10,000 fund given by John 
sross Lloyd to be used to remodel, 
decorate, service and make more avail- 
able the Lloyd room that has always 
existed below the main floor of the 
library. The plans are to create a 
cozy, comfortable, quiet adult reading 
room open whenever the library is 
open. The other an indeterminate of- 
fer from the Garden club to assume 
responsibility and all expense involved 
in connection with the proper planting 
and landscaping of the library grounds. 
Plans have been received from a well- 
known landscape gardener and _ this 
coming year will see the new library 
set in harmonious surroundings as 
never before, 


Wyoming. The public library has 
recently received a check for $66 from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Lou Hul- 
sizer. The gift will be used for the 
buying of additional books for general 


use. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Amboy. J. W. Pankhurst is giving 
to the city of Amboy a new library 
building. The plans are similar to the 
libraries at Rochelle and Milledgeville. 
It is to be 34x60 feet and built of buff 
smooth brick with Bedford stone trim- 
ming. The roof will be of red tile. 
The interior will be finished in birch. 
The estimated cost of the building is 
$20,000. 


Cambridge. C. I. Gruey has pur- 
chased a site and is erecting a library 
building as a gift to the city. Arthur 
H. Ebeling of Davenport has drawn 
the plans. They call for a building 
27x77 feet, of brick construction and 
costing in the neighborhood of $18,000 
to $20,000. 


Chicago—Austin Branch. Alfred 
Alschuler, the architect has completed 
the plans for the new library. The 
building is of colonial design and built 
of red brick with white stone trim- 
ming to harmonize with the new town 
hall. It will be an 81x133 feet one 
story building costing about $125,000. 


Chester. The C. B. Cole memorial 
library was dedicated Sunday April 
22nd. Dr. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis public library, gave the ad- 
dress. Short talks were made by Mrs. 
E. P. Bronson who has been closely 
associated with the Cole family for 
many years, and by Anna May Price, 
superintendent of the Library Exten- 
sion Division. Miss Alice Cole turned 
the deed over to the Mayor of Chester 
who responded with a short talk. The 
building is one of the most beautiful 
and dignified libraries in the state. A 
fine portrait of Mr. Cole hangs over 
the mantle, the gift of the people of 
Chester. 


Fairfield. The city council has ap- 
propriated a special tax for an addition 
to the library building. The new ex- 
tension will practically double the size 
of the library. The location is fine— 
on one of the main streets close to the 
business section. 

Galesburg—Knox College. The 
$200,000 Henry Seymour library was 
dedicated on Founder’s day, which was 


also the 91st anniversary of the col- 
lege. Dr. Edgar Goodspeed of the 
University of Chicago, delivered the 
address. Dr. John H. Finley, a for- 
mer president of Knox and one of the 
college’s most distinguished alumni, 
acted as toastmaster at the banquet. 

The library is a three story building 
in English Tudor design and built of 
limestone quarried on the Seymour 
farm. The most interesting features 
are the Standish and Finley reading 
rooms. The former contains a spe- 
cially selected collection of books for 
general reading and is attractively 
furnished as a browsing room for stu- 
dents. The other room contains the 
Finley collection of books on the 
Mississippi valley. 

Galva. Plans have been made and 
submitted to the contractor for the 
Smalley addition to the library build- 
ing. 

Highland. Work has been started 
on the new Latzer memorial library. 
It is to be constructed of Bedford 
stone. The plans are to have the build- 
ing completed and dedicated on Ar- 
mistice day. 

Jacksonville—Illinois College. 
Ground was broken for the new $200,- 
000 library and administration build- 
ing June 11. The building is a gift 
to the college from funds subscribed 
by various friends. Dennison B. Hull, 
a Chicago architect, drew the plans. 


Prophetstown, Excavation has be- 
gun for the new Henry C. Adams Me- 
morial library. William H. Schulzke 
of Moline is the architect. The 
building will measure 55x32 feet and 
is to be of buff colored brick with 
stone trimmings and will cost about 
$40,000. 

Quincy. A $15,000 special appro- 
priation has been made by the city 
council for improvements and much 
needed changes in the public library 
building. 

River Forest. A $65,000 bond issue 
for a new library building was passed 
by the voters of River Forest at a 
special election held June 12th. 
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IN MEMORIUM 


Charles Briggs Cole of Chester died 
suddenly at his home on March 13th 
following a heart attack. Mr. Cole 
had been identified with the civic prog- 
ress of Chester throughout his life and 
had last year provided for the erection 
of a beautiful library which was near- 
ly ready for dedication at the time oi 
his death. 


Angeline V. Milner, for the past 
38 years librarian of the Normal uni- 
versity library died at her home on 
January 13th, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Miss Milner had been 
actively engaged in the work of the 
Normal university library since its 
founding in 1890 and through her un- 
failing work and interest in the library 
had contributed greatly to its develop- 
ment. 


Mary Spangler, librarian in the Jo- 
liet high school for fifteen years, died 
suddenly March 27th fol'owing a brief 
illness. 


Edward D. Tweedell, assistant li- 
brarian of the John Crerar library 
died March 30th in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Mr. Tweedell had been con- 
nected with the Crerar library since 
1907, coming to Chicago from the 
Public Library, Providence. He was 
also active in the work of the A. L. A,, 
serving for a number of years as treas- 
urer. In his local community of Hins- 
dale, he became one of the most inter- 
ested members of the library board. 


Professor A. Ml. Wolleson, Belle- 
ville librarian, died at his home on 
March Ist. Prof. Wolleson had for 
many years been connected with the 
educational centers of the town and 
had served as principal of a local 
school. Hle was the first librarian of 
the public library compiling a catalog, 
which in those early days of public li- 
brary work in Illinois was a most com- 
plete printed catalog. After resigning 
as librarian he retained his connection 
with the library as one of its trustees. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Clement Andrews, librarian of 
the John Crerar library for many 
years, has recently retired because of 
ill health. While libraries occupy a 
fair measure of public attention, li- 
brarians rarely, if ever, step into full 
public view. Most librarians are con- 
cealed, as it were, by their work. Their 
praise and fame are one with the good 
will which they gather around their 
institutions. Most of them are known 
within their circles of colleagues. In 
their attitude toward the patrons of 
their reading rooms, they remain im- 
personal, often anonymous. 


Dr. Andrews deserves special re- 
membrance for his work in building 
up and developing the free library 
founded by John Crerar. The cumu- 
lative effects of his quiet work behind 
the scenes of that great institution can- 
not be measured alone by the statisti- 


cal facts in the growth of the Crerar 
library, but should be considered in the 
light of the library’s position as an 
educational center in Chicago. Uni- 
versities speak through their profes- 
sors and lecturers, public schools have 
many voices which are heard in the 
homes and elsewhere. Libraries con- 
vey a silent message, but their power 
is great, . C. B. 

Dr. J. Christian Bay, formerly on 
the staff of the John Crerar Library as 
medical reference librarian, has been 
chosen as the new librarian of that 
library, 


Gertrude L. Brown, assistant. li- 


brarian of the Evanston public library, 
has been awarded a loving cup by the 
International salon of photography 
held in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
for a group of her window photo- 
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graphs. Miss Brown has been very 
successful in photography since be- 
coming interested in it while on a va- 
cation fourteen years ago. She has 
given the subject careful study and 


has received awards in previous ex- 
hibits. 


Mrs. Myra Burbey, who has been 
assistant in the Maywood public li- 
brary, will have charge of the new 
branch library which opened on July 
3. Before assuming her new duties 
Mrs. Burbey will take a summer school 
course in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and will be ready 
to take up her work the middle of Au- 
gust. The branch library will contain 
about 1200 books, including a juvenile 
and adult collection. 


Constance Clark has been appointed 
as children’s librarian of the Oak Park 
public library. Miss Clark is a gradu- 
ate of Simmons College. She comes 
to Oak Park from the Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Edith Ford, librarian of the Filger 
public library, Minonk, has resumed 
charge of the library after a year’s 
leave of absence. Miss Ford has spent 
the past year traveling in Syria. 


Sophia Grant, librarian of the Gene- 
seo public library for the past seven 
years, has resigned her position and 
will enter the Eastern Illinois Teachers 
College at Charleston in the fall. 


Evelyn Handke has accepted the po- 
sition as librarian of the new south 
side branch library in Oak Park. Miss 
Handke has been an assistant in the 
Forest Park public library for some 
time. 


J. C. M. Hanson, acting director of 
the University of Chicago library, and 
William H. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, with Charles 
Martel, chief of the cataloging divis- 
ion of the Library of Congress, have 
been in Rome for the last four months 
elaborating a scheme for the catalog- 
ing of the Vatican library. The reor- 
ganization of the work will follow 
somewhat the system used in the Li- 
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brary of Congress and devised by Mr. 
Hanson when he was chief of the cata- 
loging division of the congressional 
library. The complete work will re- 
quire ten or twelve years and will be 
recognized as a distinct achievement 
in extending the system already adopt- 
ed by the two great library associa- 
tions of the English speaking world. 


Edward A. Henry, acting director 
of the University of Chicago library 
and vice-president of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, has resigned his po- 
sition to become librarian at Cincinnati 
University. 


Ruth Hughes, librarian of the Free- 
port public library, spoke before the 
Stephenson County Home Bureau at 
Orangeville upon the possibilities of a 
county library system for Stephenson 
County. Miss Hughes also recently 
addressed the junior and senior girls 
of the Freeport high school upon the 
subject of library work as a vocation. 


Mary Midwinter, librarian of the 
Arcola public library, has resigned her 
position after serving for eight years. 
Erna Kniker, assistant to Miss Mid- 
winter has been chosen to fill the va- 
cancy. 


Martha Morse has been elected li- 
brarian of the Geneseo public library 
following the resignation of Miss 
Grant, the former librarian. Miss 
Morse recently received her degree 
from the Western Reserve Library 
School in Cleveland. 


Nellie Parham, librarian of the 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington, 
conducted a series of eight study class 
nights held at the First Methodist 
Church during Lent. 


Mrs. Frank Lambert has been chos- 
en librarian of the Oglesby public li- 
brary to succeed Minnie Jones who has 
held the position for the past three 
years. Mrs. Lambert began her duties 
May first. 


Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney. formerly 
librarian at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, came to Chicago July first as 
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acting director of the Chicago Public 
Library. 


Charlotte Ryan of Austin, Texas 
has been chosen librarian of the Jack- 
sonville public library to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
Lucile Nordyke who is retiring from 
library work. Miss Ryan is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas and the 
University of Illinois library school 
and has had wide experience in library 
work. She assumed her new duties 
July first. 


Katherine L. Schulz has accepted 
the position as reference librarian of 
the Oak Park public library to suc- 
ceed Charlotte Hibbs who resigned 
her position June lst to be married. 
Miss Schulz is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Grace Shellenberger, librarian of 
the Davenport, Iowa, public library, 
recently addressed the Kewanee wo- 
man’s club on the subject, “Literature 
of the Mississippi river.” Miss Shel- 
lenberger was formerly librarian of 
the Kewanee public library. 


Bella Steuernagel, librarian of the 
Belleville public library, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the May meeting of 
the Humboldt Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciation. 


Mary Stewart, librarian of the St. 
Charles public library, resumed her 
library duties May first after a period 
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of absence due to ill health. Mary 
King acted as librarian while Miss 
Stewart was away. 


William Teal, for the past five years 
librarian of the Cicero public library, 
is now superintendent of service and 
staff at the John Crerar library. Rus- 
sell Dawson, who has been engaged in 
educational work in Cicero for a per- 
iod of twenty years, has been chosen 
as the new Cicero librarian. 


Winifred Ver Nooy, reference li- 
brarian of the University of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago library club. Other new officers 
are: Dr. Pierce Butler of the New- 
berry Library and Grace Kelley of the 
John Crerar, vice-presidents; Hazel 
Timmerman of the American Library 
Association, secretary ; Gertrude Aiken 
of the Chicago Historical Society, 
treasurer. 


Anne L. Whitmack, librarian of the 
Wilmette public library, recently spoke 
before a local parent-teacher group on 
the topic, “Books for summer read- 
ing.” 


Martha Wilson, librarian of the 
Lineoln library, Springfield, ad- 
dressed the Cosmopolitan club in 
April. Her subject was, ‘‘A Man 
and His Reading.”’ 


J. Lyon Woodruff, East St. Louis 
librarian, was a speaker at a meeting 
of the Trinity men’s club in April. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Avon. The trustees of the Saun- 
ders public library have sold for 
$11,000 the 80 acre farm which was 
bequeathed to the library by the will 
of Clara E. Saunders. 


Argo. The Summit-Argo public 
library offered a copy of Lindberg’s 
‘*We’’ as a prize for the best essay 
on The Most Interesting Book I Have 
Read About Abraham Lincoln, writ- 
ten by the seventh and eighth grade 


pupils. 


Aurora, Two new branches of the 
Aurora public library will be opened 
in September, one in the new South 
Lake Street school building. The li- 
brary room is on the main floor and 
has a separate street entrance. The 
other one will be in the Abraham 
Lineoln school. Two rooms will be 
used for library purposes—one for 
the school library and the other for 
the branch of the public library. 
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In addition to the four branch li- 
braries the library maintains stations 
in the Y. M. C. A., the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Y. W. C. A. vacation 
camp and twelve school buildings, 


Aledo. The Mercer township pub- 
lic library has had three art exhibits 
in February and one in April. They 
consisted of collections of reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings borrowed 
from the Library Extension Division. 


Atkinson. The public library has 
moved into its new quarters in the 
Geminder building. recently vacated 
by the postoffice department. The 
library outgrew its former building 
where it had been established since 
1918. 


Belleville. The city council at its 
June session increased the appropria- 
tion of the city library, allowing the 
maximum tax levy of $16,000. This 
increase permits the establishing of 
a new permanent branch library in 
the west part of the city. 


Berwyn. Two new branches of the 
public library are to be opened in 
July—one on Grove Avenue; the 
other in a portable school building 
on Elmwood Avenue. Both are to 
have well selected collections of 
books and are to be open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons 
from two to five p. m., and Saturday 
evening from six-thiry to eight- 
thirty. 


Bradford. The local Woman’s 
League has finished paying the last 
of the indebtedness on the library 
building of $350. 


Cairo, The public library has been 
doing some very good publicity work 
through the newspapers. From time 
te time it publishes short lists of 
books on various types of business, 
as the following for the grocer: 


Mailhoit—Modern Adviser to Gro- 
cers. 


Ramsey—Constructive Merchan- 
dising. 
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Todoroff—What is What in Gro- 
ceries. 


Ward—Eneyclopedia of Food. 
Whitehead—How to Run a Store. 


The library loaned 123,058 volumes 
last year. More than 40 per cent of 
the population borrows books for 
home reading. It cost the city 
$11,159.33 for its entire library ser- 
vice, or 70 cents per capita. 


Carthage. The public library cele- 
brated its 34th anniversary with a 
reception and program. Judge Orr 
spoke on the Value of a Library to a 
Community and Miss Davidson on 
the Endowment Fund. 


Chicago. Chicago’s population is 
3,741,919 according to the Municipal 
Reference librarian, Frederick Rex. 


Carl B. Roden, librarian of the city 
library, points out in his annual re- 
port that 12,816,807 books were 
loaned or 1,205,700 more than last 
year. The Legler regional branch 
has a large demand for books in such 
foreign languages as Arabian, Ar- 
menian, Bohemian, Croatin, Danish, 
Duteh, French, German, Greek, He- 
brew, Hungarian, Italian, Lithuan- 
ian, Norwegian, Polish, Rumanian, 
Russian, Slovakian, Slavonian, Span- 
ish, Swedish, Yiddish. Of these the 
most popular are the Bohemian, Ger- 
man, and the Yiddish. 


Chicago is the only public library 
in the state which has books for the 
blind. Last year 23,494 books and 
3,825 periodicals, all in the Braille 
symbols, were circulated to 840 
readers. 


Collinsville. The publie library 
has changed its name to the Collins- 
ville Memorial Library. The hours 
have also been increased and are now 
from 2-5, 6:30-8 p. m. every day ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. 


Decatur. July 2nd the Decatur 
public library held a public reception 
to commemorate the 25th anniver- 
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sary of the opening of the present 
library building, the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. During these years the 
library has grown from 21,568 vol- 
umes to 60,263, and the home cireu- 
lation from 85,635 to 297,958 vol- 
umes. The number of readers has 
more than tripled, now registering 
16,652. 


DeKalb. The case which has been 
pending in the courts for more than 
a year, contesting the bequest of 
Jacob Haish of $150,000 for a me- 
morial library building has been 
settled favorably for the library. 


Downers Grove. The Pan Hellenic 
Association has given the Downers 
Grove public library a book plate 
which is to be put into all gift books. 


Evanston. The city was repre- 
sented at the American Library As- 
sociation conference at West Baden 
by thirteen delegates—three trus- 
tees and five members of the staff 
from the public library, and five 
from Northwestern University li- 
brary. 


Farmington. In the interests of 
better library service the library 
trustees have voted to add one more 
afternoon to the library hours. Here- 
after the library will be open Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Saturday. 


Freeport. A branch of the public 
library has been placed in the new 
John W. Henney school. The book 
collection is supplemented by peri- 
odicals and_ standard veference 
books. The room has an outside en- 
trance for use of the general public. 
It will be open every day and three 
evenings each week. 


Galesburg. The public library has 
recently installed a large new de- 
livery desk. The desk was made by 
a local firm, Hawkinson Manufactur- 
ing Company, according to specifica- 
tions drawn by the librarian and 
trustees. 


Galesburg—Knox College. Edward 
Caldwell, a trustee of Knox College, 
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has given the college library his col- 
lection of material on the discovery 
and settlement of the central west. 
Most of the books are out of print 
and many are rare, old volumes writ- 
ten by Marquette, Champlain, Jesuit 
missionaries and early travelers. 
The collection provides a complete 
record of the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi valley and its settlement. Early 
maps form valuable and interesting 
parts of the collection which is 
named in honor of John Finley. 


Glen Ellyn. The public library 
will continue to keep open on Sun- 
day afternoons from 3 to 5 o’elock 
throughout the summer. Many people 
like to glance over the new books or 
read the magazines. 


Knoxville. The public library cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary with 
appropriate ceremonies. Honorable 
J. H. Lewis, a resident of Knoxville 
when the library was established, 
acted as chairman. A tablet com- 
memorating the anniversary was 
placed in the library. 


LaFayette. The Woman’s Club 
has contributed the necessary funds 
to keep the library open one more 
afternoon in the week. 


Lawrenceville. The township li- 
brary has opened a station in the Old 
Folks’ Home. 


Litchfield. The room adjacent to 
the children’s department, which 
has been used as a small museum, 
has been equipped as a special refer- 
ence room. The curios and war 
relics have been moved to a room on 
the lower floor. 


The initial work has been done to- 
ward the formal landscaping of the 
grounds about the library. 


Marion. E. W. Stotlar, one of the 
directors of the publie library has 
loaned from his private collection 
several paintings to be hung in the 
reading and reference rooms of the 
public library. 
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Mattoon. The Lawson and Schra- 
der collections of Indian relics have 
been permanently arranged and la- 
beled in special exhibit cases in the 
museum in the public library. The 
walls of the museum have been pre- 
pared for exhibits of paintings. The 
first to be hung are the oil and water 
colors of Paul T. Sargent, a local 
artist. The children’s story hour 
which has recently been inaugurated 
has proved unusually successful. 


Maywood. The public library has 
rented a bungalow in the southwest 
section of the city for a branch li- 
brary. It will be open on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays from 2-5:30 and 7-9. 


Oak Park. A new branch has been 
opened in the south part of the city 
with over 1500 new volumes, half of 
which are for children, 480 novels, 
300 classed books, and subscriptions 
to 20 periodicals. The hours of open- 
ing will be every afternoon from 2-6 
and Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day evenings from 7-9 o'clock, and a 
story hour on Saturday mornings. 


Oregon. The public library has in- 
stalled two much needed double book 
stacks and new lighting in the stack 
room. Many things have been made 
possible for the Oregon library 
through the interest and generosity of 
Mrs. Frank O. Lowden. 


Park Ridge. Two more open even- 
ings have been added to the library 
schedule. By invitation of the library 
directors the mayor met with them in 
regular session. 


Peoria, The city has annexed the 
adjacent village of Averyville. This 
automatically offers all residents free 
use of the Peoria public library, for 
which formerly they had to pay a fee 
of $2.00 per year. 


A collection of new German illus- 
trated books have been added to the 
children’s library. 


Port Byron. August 17-19 Port 
Byron will celebrate its 100th anniver- 
sary. Amoret Alford, librarian of the 
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public library, writes the following in- 
vitation. 


“To the Mississippi waters 
In the long, long ago 

Came our fathers and our mothers 
Tho’ the going then was slow. 


“Oh, they came to old Port Byron 
In the year of twenty-eight— 

Those valiant men and women 
Who helped to build our state. 


“The covered wagons brought them, 
And the steamboats, too; 

And some did come in carriages, 
But they were very few. 


“From New Hampshire and Vermont 
And from the State of Penn. 

From Ohio and New York 
Came many stalwart men. 


“They trailed thru pathless forest 
And tracked the prairies wide ; 

They traveled many a weary day 
To reach this riverside. 


“By the mighty Mississippi 
They settled in the West, 
And in this glorious country 

Their lives they did invest. 


“And now their children’s children 
Are scattered o’er the earth; 

We call you home to welcome you 
With jollity and mirth. 


“You may come in a covered wagon 
Drawn by a strong ox team; 

You may float by sail or come by rail 
But COME is what we mean. 


Rockford. The city council has 
appropriated $82,488 as a maintenance 
budget for the public library for next 
year. 


Rock Island. The branch library 
to be located in the new Edison school 
building is to be a memorial to Benja- 
min D. Walsh, the first state entomol- 
ogist, who was a resident of Rock 
Island from 1850 to 1869. 


The annual exhibit of Printing for 
commerce was held in the Rock Is- 
land public library under the auspices 
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of Tri-City Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. The exhibit consisted of 
200 examples of commercial printing, 
including various folders and broad- 
sides. They were chosen from several 
thousand entries by a jury of leading 
members of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, the idea being to 
demonstrate by these examples the 
business value of beauty in printing. 


Mr. Youngquist, president of the 
club gave a short lecture on printing 
and said, “We are bringing these ex- 
hibits to the tri-cities to encourage our 
local printers to produce better print- 
ing, more artistic printing and more 
effective printing and to impress the 
buyer of printing with the fact that 
the proper use of good printing will 
increase his volume of business.”’ 
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West Frankfort. The trustees of 
the public library have recently pur- 
chased property on Main Street for 
a library building. In the one year 
since the library was established it has 
made fine progress. The new location 
is much more central and should lend 
itself to even more rapid progress. 


Wilmette. The children’s depart- 
ment held an exhibit of illustrations 
made by the children, of books which 
they had read. The most popular 
books were Heidi, Tom Sawyer, and 
Little Lost Pig. Lindbergh’s ‘‘We’’ 
also ranked exceptionally high in 
popularity. 


Woodstock. The very crowded 
condition of the library which is lo- 
cated in the city hall necessitates the 
building of a baleony around the 
room and installing more book 
shelves. 
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